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in his Memoirs of Napoleon,” makes the 
following observation respecting Josephine, after her divorce 
from the Emperor : 

‘‘The truth is Josephine was extremely unhappy, and the 
most acceptable consolation her friends could offer her was to 
weep with her. Yet such was still her passion for dress, that 
after having wept for a quarter of an hour, she would dry her 
tears to give audience to milliners and jewellers. The sight of 
a new hat would call forth all her feminine love of finery. One 
day, I remember, that taking advantage of a momentary serenity 
occasioned by an ample display of sparkling gewgaws, I con- 
gratulated her on the happy influence they exercised over her 
spirits, when she said—‘ My dear friend, I ought to be indiffer- 
ent to this,—but it is a habit.’ ”’ 

Now the indulgence of this love of finery till it becomes a 
habit, must of course require adulation, and that constant ad- 
miration of beholders which decorated vanity always covets. 
Had Josephine formed the habit of reading or writing, or 
exercising her talents and accomplishments in any manner 
independent of a drawing-room display, she would have found 
in her retirement permanent sources of consolation. But the 
habit of decorating her person for admiration, only made that re- 
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tirement more odious and intolerable, because the attentions and 
flatteries the dress was designed to elicit could not be enjoyed. 

I intend no philipic against fashion. No one can be more 
sensible of the charms of elegance, and the importance that 
ladies should always be well dressed. But surely there is a 
difference between cultivating a taste for the graceful in cos- 
tume, and making that costume the chief object of our exist- 
ence. Pope has very strikingly delineated the death scene 
of a woman, whose ruling passion had always been dress. 


** Odious ! in woolen !—’t would a saint provoke ”’— 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
**No; let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 

** Wrap these cold limbs, and shade this lifeless face ; 
** One need not sure be ugly, tho’ one ’s dead— 

** And,—Betty,—give this cheek—a little—red.” 

For the credit of American women, I trust the character 
portrayed by the satirist has not often been found in our 
country ; still I should not dare to say it is entirely false. 

Not many years since a lady of New England, (I could 
give her name) who was celebrated for her beauty and the 
elegance of her attire on all occasions, had a sudden and 
dreadful shock of the palsy, from which she had no hope of 
recovery. But she refused to admit her most intimate friends 
to visit her, because, as she told her confidential nurse, she 
knew her features were distorted, and she could not be prop- 
erly dressed to see company, and that her friends should 
never look on her with a stare of wonder and pity—adding 
as her final reason—‘ I will be a belle till I am a corpse.” 

It appears to me that moralists and Christians do not suf- 
ficiently estimate the effects which fashions, and the habit of 
considering these as of the first importance to respectability, 
exercise on the character of women, and consequently on that 
of society. Many good people condemn the expensiveness of 
fashion who yet seem not aware that any thing more precious 
than silver and gold is lavished in this devotion of the heart, 
soul and mind, to dress. They do not take into their account 
the days, and we may say years, consumed in this pursuit, 
without any real improvement, in any excellence whatsoever, 
even allowing taste in dress to be an excellence. The lady 
who has devoted herself to the study of modes all her life, 
is no nearer finding the standard of perfection than when she 
began, because the vagaries of fashion set all rules of taste at 
defiance. And she must follow the fashion. But to do this 
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she has wasted her time, lost opportunities of moral and men- 
tal improvement, neglected the education of her children, 
and the duties of benevolence, and most probably disturbed 
her husband’s peace by her caprices, if she have not seriously 
embarrassed him by her extravagances. 

Bourrienne declares, that ‘‘ the inconceivable mania of Jose- 
phine for dress, was almost the sole cause of all her unhappi- 
ness, and that her thoughtless profusion occasioned permanent 
disorder in her household.”? The households of Emperors are 
not the only ones in which the thoughtless profusion occasioned 
by a mania for dress has produced permanent and irretrievable 
disorder. 

The evils arising from these extravagances are, in our Re- 
public, manifold and extensive ; and I trust I shall be par- 
doned by the reflecting portion of my readers if I take advan- 
tage of the introduction of the plates of the ‘latest fashions ”’ 
into my work, to give, occasionally, a lecture on these evils. 
Indeed it was for this purpose the plates were admitted. 
When the Ladies’ Magazine was first established, I resolved 
not to ornament it with the ‘‘ Fashions,” because I could not, 
conscientiously, consent to the introduction of pictures which 
might, in any degree, excite, or sanction, the rage for foreign 
fashions, which I so heartily disapprove. But reflection, and 
the counsel of judicious friends, have changed my plan. We 
think it, on the whole, best to exhibit the syren Fashion in 
all her brilliant and changing costumes, offering at the same 
time, reasons why she should not be worshiped as a divinity. 
This was the plan pursued last year ; I shall continue it 
during this. It may be of little avail in the fashionable world, 
but the earnest wish to do good to our fellow beings, to make 
them better and happier is never wholly in vain. The moral 
renovation of the world, which we may believe will be ac- 
complished, because God has promised, is a labor that re- 
quires many and diversified exertions. The standard of man- 
ners and fashions must be made conformable with reason and 
religious principles, before public opinion will sanction the 
truth of what all christians privately acknowledge—namely— 
that ‘‘A Christian is the highest style of man.” If our hum- 
ble publication can give any aid in this glorious cause of im- 
provement in moral and mental excellences, we shall feel we 
have acquired fame enough. 

The subject of Physical Education comes very opportune- 
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ly to our aid, while endeavoring to portray some of the fol- 
lies of dress. This subject has of late excited considerable 
attention ; but not so much as its importance demands. 
Among those who are earnestly engaged in bringing it before 
the public, Dr. William Grigg is well known. He has lately 
delivered a course of Lectures on Physical Education, de- 
signed for the ladies of Boston, and listened to with evident 
satisfaction, by a large audience of refined and intelligent wo- 
men, many of them mothers. We are permitted to give ex- 
tracts from the lectures on ‘‘ Fashions,” which we feel confi- 
dent our readers will find interesting. We hope hereafter to 
be able to give extracts from some of the other lectures of 
the course, which are worthy of being read and remembered. 


DR. GRIGG’S LECTURE. 


Wuar shall I say of Fashion ? How shall I describe its 
characters ? How shall [ do justice to its importance? Of 
its influence I need not attempt a description ; nor need I trace 
its history through the nations and ages that are now almost for- 
gotten. The subject of Fashion admits of as much singular 
variety in its details as any that could be offered to your no- 
tice ; and were I to exhibit its history, you would find it as 
amusing and instructive as any department of physical educa- 
tion. But I have neither opportunity nor inclination to occupy 
your time by the recital of the peculiarities which might be 
adduced to prove my assertion. You all have witnessed the 
variety which a very few years serve to unfold. 

Fashion is a theme on which the satirist has long loved to 
dwell, for it is one which affords him a constant occupation. His 

n is scarcely laid aside before another feature is presented to 
fis view, as worthy his indignation as that he has just opposed. 
But it is not my intention to echo the remarks of the satirist, 
nor join in the denunciations so profusely bestowed on fashion. 
I would not destroy it. I would not have the world present 
one continued, changeless attire. I would have it exhibit its 
beautiful variety, combining the exquisite of taste with the gen- 
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uine simplicity of nature. The world is full of changes. The 
breeze of summer, laden with the tribute of unnumbered flow- 
ers, will soon exchange its burden for the spirit, who will 
wither by his touch the herb that filled the air with fragrance. 
The bending grass, smiling in the sunbeam, must soon resign 
its color to the yellow tinge of autumn. The stream which 
gladdens the valley with its murmur, will soon be palsied by 
the touch of winter, and the earth will be covered with its 
mantle, and the naked forest will present a chilling contrast to 
the hour when the green leaf hung unstirred in the mid-sun of 
summer. But these again are changed. The breath of spring 
moves over the earth, and dissolves the frigid garment, and 
reanimates the palsied brook, and unchains the fettered water- 
fall, that it may leap forth to life and joy, and thunder its 
praises from the deep rocks of the valley. The bud appears 
upon the sterile branch. The green herb lifts its tender head 
above the soil, and all nature teems with renovated life and 
beauty. Change is written upon every thing ; it is the law of 
nature. Why should we attempt an innovation upon that which 
is based on so high authority ? 
; * * * * * * 

But why have the philosopher and the philanthropist so. 
earnestly labored in this cause ? It is not surely that they would 
prohibit all change in the customs of society, not that they 
would decree a certain article of dress or a particular color 
should be always worn. They are influenced by objects of: 
far greater importance. The principle by which they are di- 
rected is the preservation of the health, and the moral delicacy of 
woman. Without sucha principle, it is of no consequence 
to any man whether a lady wear a collar or a ruff, or bare her 
bosom to every beholder ; whether her head-dress be rose-color, 
emerald green, or pale blue, is never of consequence. If 
these colors and ornaments be not detrimental to health, of 
what concern should they be to any individual ? About such 
tastes very little should be said ; for as they differ, the variety 
of dress will indicate the quality of taste, and the degree to 
which this is carried, generally indicates the character of the 
wearer. To such a subject we have no inclination at this 
time to attend, for we are assembled to ascertain in what man- 
ner the customs of society operate against our comfort and 


improvement. 
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We must not forget that all these customs we denounce are 
European. We have imitated the Europeans in almost eve- 
ry particular, from the position of a curl to the form of a 
shoe-toe. Our systems of education, our aristocratic distinc- 
tions and forms in society, the shape of our garments, and the 
very furniture in our rooms, have gone through the ordeal of 
foreign taste. We talk of our liberty as an invaluable bless- 
ing, and boast of our privileges as beyond those of any other 
nation; yet we are so trammeled by foreign influence, that 
we dare not adopt a style of garment that has not been de- 
signed by the dressmakers of London or Paris. Our ladies 
are patriotic, and are ever ready to exhibit their interest in 
their country’s welfare. But what is patriotism but a love of 
country, and a pride in the cultivation of that country’s privi- 
liges ? That woman would do more for her country, who 
strove to prevent the introduction of these customs, and es- 
tablish those which should belong to ourselves, based on prin- 
ciples of philosophy, than if with her own hands she laid a 
monument of brass to the memory of our departed heroes, 
although its base might cover the surface of our neighboring 
war-hill, and its point be covered with a perpetual snow-wreath. 
It should make our patriots blush, that while their efforts are 
directed to the establishment of a government free from the 
impurities of those which have preceded it, their daughters 
are borrowing from the lands whose errors they should avoid, 
customs which poison their health, and pervert their simplicity 
of taste and moral feeling. 

* # * 

The influence of custom with regard to dress, is a great 
obstacle to the physical improvement of females. But there 
is no doubt, if they were made acquainted with the origin of 
many customs, they would feel greater reluctance in the adop- 
tion of such as are universally allowed to be injurious. 

It is certain that many fashions have arisen from the 
effort to conceal some blemish or deformity. To this cause 
alone may be attributed the use of hoops, ruffs, and cushions. 
In the reign of Edward VI. a French lady introduced the use 
of patches into England, whereby she contrived to hide a wen 
on her neck. Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, brought 
into fashion shoes with long points, to conceal an excrescence 
on one of his feet. Charles VII. invented long coats to con- 
ceal his crooked legs. Isabella of Bavaria introduced the cus- 
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tom of leaving the neck and part of the shoulders uncovered, 
because she was remarkable for the fairness of her skin. 

It appears that fashion has been carried to so extravagant 
an excess as to become a sort of public nuisance, and to have 
required the interference of the government. Chaucer makes 
a complaint of this kind against the beaux of his day. 

The fashion ran on square toed shoes in the reign of Ma- 
ry, and a proclamation was issued ordering that no person 
should wear shoes more than six inches square at the toes. In 
the succeeding reign of Elizabeth, the royal authority was 
again exercised, and special officers were employed to cut the 
ruffs and break the rapiers of the beaux of the day. Stow 


has this remark upon the subject. ‘‘ In that time he was held 


the greatest gallant that had the deepest ruff and longest ra- 
pier: the offence to the eye of the one, and the hurt to the 
life of the subject that came by the other, caused her Majesty 
to make proclamation against them both, and to place selected 
grave citizens at every gate, to cut the ruffs and break the ra- 
piers’ points of all passengers that exceeded a yard in length 
and a nail of a yard in depth of their ruffs.” 

I cannot forbear here quoting the remarks of Philip Stubbs, 
a staunch puritan, who lived and wrote in the days of Eliza- 
beth. However absurd the fashion he ridicules may be in 
itself, the observations of the puritan will be acknowledged to 
be still more ludicrous. He says, ‘‘ They have great and 
monstrous ruffs, made either of cambric, holland, lawn, or 
else of some other the finest cloth that can be got for money, 
whereof some be a quarter of a yard deep, yea some more, 
very few less, so that they stand a full quarter of a yard and 
more from their necks, hanging over their shoulder points in- 
stead of a veil. But when Molus with his blasts, or Neptune 
with his storms, chances to hit upon the crazy bark of their 
bruised ruffs, then they go flipflap in the wind. The devil, 
as he in the fulness of his malice first invented these great ruffs, so 
had he now found out also two great pillars to bear up and 
maintain this his kingdom of pride ; and lest they should fall 
down they are smeared and starched with the devil’s liquor— 
I mean starch. Beyond all this, they have a further fetch, 
nothing inferior to the rest ; as namely, three or four degrees 
of minor ruffs, placed gradative one beneath another, and all 
under master devil ruff.” 
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What would Philip Stubbs say, if he lived at the present 
time, and saw some of our present fashions, which by many 
are considered beautiful ? 

* * * * * * 

The precise period of the invention of many articles of 
dress is not known. This is true of the corset; but the 
cause of the invention is supposed to be the same as that of 
the short waist. The history of these is not so creditable as 
most other means of improving the appearance. 

The question may now naturally arise,—Of what injury is 
dress of any kind to the physical system? To this I would 
reply, that whatever prevents or retards the performance 
of the functions of life must be detrimental to health—what- 
ever renders the body more susceptible to disease is alike 
injurious, and consequently should be abandoned. These 
two principles are fully concerned in the subject of dress. 
The first has been singularly illustrated in the management of 
infants. Not many years have passed since the practice of 
swaddling infants was very common in England. This prac- 
tice consisted of entirely depriving the child of the use of its 
limbs by bandages and swathes, which, when applied, gave 
the infant rather the appearance of a mummy than an animal 
possessing life. Dr. Buchan states that the custom was so 
general in his time that he was induced to write his inaugural 
dissertation on the subject. And when he made his opinions 
known, he had to contend not only against the force of custom 
and the stubbornness of prejudice, but also against the opinion 
of the medical faculty of the University of Edinburgh. 

The remains of this custom still linger among ourselves. 
The bandages, it is true, are not applied as in former times, 
but the dress of infants is often such as to entirely prevent the 
free use of their limbs. The child is expected to walk in a 
few months, and much surprise is expressed that it cannot, 
while the infant of a poor neighbor walked much earlier. 
The mother does not observe the difference in the treatment— 
the poor child has had the advantage. ‘The wealthy mother, by 
her long dresses and other elegant specimens of needle work, 
encumbers the natural efforts to motion in her child, and the 
muscles of the limbs are enfeebled. The poor mother, who 
can scarcely afford sufficient covering to her infant, soon sees 
it exert its natural powers, and display the capabilities with 
which it is endowed. 
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I must here refer you to my former lectures on anatomy, for 
the explanation I then gave you of these natural powers, and 
the means of their cultivation. 

The infant passes through the various trials of childhood 
and reaches the important period when great attention is be- 
stowed on the preservation of her form. Now comes the 
dangerous application of dress, upon the propriety of which 
her future health is to depend. This is an anxious period 
with mothers—it is all important to the child. ‘The best means 
are now selected to preserve her shape, or rather those means 
which custom has sanctioned. Now the corset or the tight 
waist is to be put on, to prevent the young creature from being 
deformed. This is advised as a preventive ; wonderful mis- 
take ! singular delusion ! how wrong a view of nature! The 
custom is an insult to that power who gave her life and health ; 
an accusation of ignorance—an assertion of His incapability to 
perfect an object which he has so beautifully endowed with all 
that can fill the heart and mind with intense admiration. It is 
an assumption of power which threatens to destroy the object 
it was foolishly intended to preserve. The principle is too 
ridiculous to need refutation, and I would not speak of it did I 
not believe that many who hear me highly estimate its value. 
The best evidence of its importance they declare to consist in 
the support it affords, and the prevention of that sinking and 
feebleness which always accompanies a momentary abandon- 
ment of its artificial aid. But of what consequence is such an 
argument? The victim of dissipation has a reason equally 
good. He feels a sinking anda langour which the accus- 
tomed stimulus only can relieve. He who uses tobacco offers 
an apology as worthy our acceptance. Who values the rea- 
sons of either? Are they not as deserving our pity as any 
who have fallen into habits from which they cannot easily es- 
cape? The error exists in the acquirement of such habits as 
propriety cannot sanction, and it becomes our duty to prevent 
its adoption. 

Accustomed in early life to artificial support, a female never 
can abandon it without great risk. Therefore to such individ- 
uals my remarks can be but of little use. But I particularly 
address myself to mothers. I wish them to understand the 
principles on which these things are misapplied. I wish moth- 
ers to be convinced that no human means can improve the 
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form of a lovely girl, naturally straight, and that all attempts at 
such improvement must be attended by great dangers to the child. 
The children of the poor are rarely subject to the deformity 
so common in fashionable life. Indeed, I may venture to as- 
sert, that young girls properly exercised, are never the sub- 
jects of deformity. Such affections are always found among 
those who have received the greatest assistance from art. Na- 
ture unrestrained preserves them straight, and allows the per- 
formance of all the functions on which health depends. 

The great misfortune of all artificial assistance is, that it 
takes the place of the natural powers of the body, which from 
disuse are still further impaired in strength, and consequently 
are less able to execute their duties. In my lecture on mus- 
cular power, I endeavored to make you acquainted with these 
principles, and therefore I need not at this time enter upon 
their details. 

* * * 

There are many sufferings experienced by young ladies 
which are seldom imputed to the right cause. When they are 
tightly dressed, the ribs yield to the compression, and neces- 
sarily press upon the internal viscera and prevent free respira- 
tion, and consequently an interruption to the return of blood 
from the head and other extremities. A darkness of the skin 
soon appears, which is caused by the impure state of the 
blood, for it cannot easily pass through the lungs to be decar- 
bonized. Then come periodical headaches, pains in the side, 
palpitations of the heart, coldness of the hands and feet, and 
many other consequences of an interrupted circulation. Then 
follows debility of the muscles of the body, for they have be- 
come enfeebled by disuse, and have lost their power, and re- 
quire additional aid to support the form erect. And conse- 
quently what was adopted as a means of imparting beauty, 
must now be retained to support what it can no longer orna- 
ment. A simple elastic waist, properly fitted to the body, 
would answer all the purposes which corsets can effect, and 
would not be liable to these objections. 

I would not have woman bow to the supremacy of cus- 
tom, if that custom be incorrect—I would not have her cling 
to a system which society has adopted, if that system be poi- 
soning all who are kneeling at its shrine. I would have wo- 
man as she should be—the protector, the advisor, the com- 
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panion of the young, and capable of administering to their 
hearts and minds those stores of which nature and education 
have made her the possessor. 

The duties of man lead him out into the world in the pur- 
suit of gain. He draws his resources from agriculture, 
from commerce, from manufactures, or the no less laborious 
exercise of his intellect. Year follows year in the same suc- 
cessive engagements, and his whole attention is bestowed on 
the means of his subsistence. With woman the case is dif- 
ferent. Home is the empire of her sway. Here she is the 
dictatress. She retains and employs the means which have 
been gathered, and in proportion as she is worthy of her sta- 
tion, appropriates them usefully or injudiciously. She is the 
mistress of the spot where the young heart garners up its af- 
fections, and the mind its treasures, to go out into the world 
to use them as they have been taught. She it is who directs 
the young heart in its aspirations for worldly fame, and im- 
plants in the bosom the first principles of religion. In our 
country, home is peculiarly to be valued. Where is there on 
earth a spot where so much can be promised to a child by its 
mother as at an American fireside ? She can tell her boy, 
and tell him truly too, that if he will cultivate the principles 
she inculcates, and fill his mind with the rich stores which she 
can procure for him, it may raise him from the obscurity of 
a cottage home to the highest station her country can bestow. 
No other nation allows the humble mother to assert so much. 

An American Mother ! her situation is enviable. But who 
will envy her, when they see her borrowing from other na- 
tions the very refuge of their customs ? Can foreigners envy 
those whom they hourly see waiting to catch the last new fash- 
ion some titled lady has assumed to conceal a deformity, or 
adopted to suit her convenience ? The wife and daughter of 
an American statesman habited in the garb of an English 
duchess, whom nature had denied the ordinary proportions of 
humanity ! Can Europeans envy us whilst we cherish cus- 
toms so absurd? They may admire our form of govern- 
ment, and the principles of our public institutions ; but our 
domestic habits rather deserve their censure than their praise. 
If we as Americans do not blush at our folly, those who are 
interested in our fate as a nation, have reason to pity us. 

When we hear the battle cry of a country struggling to be 
free, we raise the banner of liberty, and invite all who are in- 
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terested in the cause, to rally round it and give of their treasure 
to an oppressed people. When the children of Greece told 
us of their wrongs, and the cruelties of the Turk, our nation 
raised its voice and wakened every bosom to the melancholy 
tidings. Our coffers were opened—the impulse of sympathy 
ran like electric fire throughout the land, and the ocean soon 
bore upon its bosom the precious freight we had consigned to 
the cause of liberty. We were not forgetful of Poland. 
When we heard that the foot of the Russian had polluted the 
land of Kosciusko, our sympathies were again enkindled, and 
our deeds again proclaimed our anxiety for the downfall of 
tyranny. 

But in our sympathy for other nations, we must not forget 
our own. For though Greece and Poland, and indeed all 
Europe, quake beneath the power of the despot, America 
must pursue her course alone, unaided and unexampled. 

For the accomplishment of this, under Heaven, our most 
sacred hopes must rest on the American Mother. 


THE LOST DARLING. 


Sue was my idol.—Night and day to scan 
The fine expansion of her form, and mark 
The unfolding mind like vernal rose-bud start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight. 

To find her fairy footsteps following me,— 
Her hand upon my garments,—or her lip 
Long sealed to mine,—and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 

Soft on my cheek,—was such a full content 
Of happiness, as none but mothers know. 

Her voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the slight-finger’d breeze,—and as it held 
Long converse with her doll, or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten, or with patient care 
Conn’d o’er the alphabet,—but most of all 

[ts tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
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Thrill’d on the ear like some ethereal tone 
Heard in sweet dreams.— 
a —But now I sit alone, 
p Musing of her,—and dew with mournful tears 
a The little robes that once with woman’s pride 
ie I wrought, as if there were a need to deck 
What God had made so beautiful. I start,— 
Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound, and breathe the accustom’d words, 
‘Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest,”—-Then I weep, 
As though it were a sin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels.— 

—Gone to God! 
And yet I wish I had not seen the pang 
‘That wrung her features, nor the ghastly white 
Settling around her lips. I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own like some transplanted flower, 
Blooming in all its freshness.— 
—Gone to God! 
< Be still, my heart !—what could a mother’s prayer, 
In all its wildest extacy of hope, 
. Ask for its darling like the bliss of heaven? 
L. H. S. 


Hartford, Dec. 1831. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


No. 1. 
THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 


‘¢ Wuat a shame it is, that we have not one real poet 
among our thirteen millions of people !” said Edward Blakely, 
as he entered the apartment, with the Edinburgh Review in 
his hand. 

“You forget, Edward,” cried his sister Lucy, eagerly, 
‘¢ there is Bryant, and Percival, and Willis,—and—”’ 

‘¢ No, no, Lucy, I forgot no .one.—I remember well every 
American who has written a stanza worth remembering, and I 
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could almost worship the writers. But I repeat that we have 
not, and it is a national disgrace, a single individual among our 
thirteen millions of people, who devotes himself to the service 
of the muses.” 

‘¢ Because there is no adequate compensation offered for 
poetry,” said uncle Thomas. ‘‘ We have the poetic temper- 
ament in profusion among us.” 

‘¢ T fear not,” replied Edward, ‘‘ I fear this dulness is con- 
stitutional. When I read the sarcastic observations of English- 
men and Scotchmen,”? (and Edward drew his breath hard) 
*¢on our want of genius and originality, | am often so mortified 
with feeling that the accusation is true, that I almost hate the 
name of American.” 

*¢ We shall have poets when we have Mzcenases,’”’ remark- 
ed uncle Thomas, dryly. 

‘It is possible—but, dear uncle, what reasons have you for 
a this? None of the immortal bards have written for 

ire.” 

‘¢ But they were rewarded, nevertheless—or most of them, 
with whose histories we are acquainted, attained, in conse- 
quence of their writings, situations of honor and _profit—or, 
at any rate, they were better provided for than they would 
have been had they never made rhymes. Most of the poets 
have been what the aristocratic language of the old world 
styles low-born, and their genius exalted them to be compan- 
ions of the titled, learned, and wealthy ; and this envied 

rivilege these low-born poets could not in any other way 
— obtained. So that you see, Edward, there is a reward, 
and one too exceedingly coveted, where the distinctions of 
rank are established by law, for men of genius to devote 
themselves to works of imagination and taste. America has 
not, as yet, offered these rewards in a sufficient measure to 
foster that inclination which genius, I believe, always feels, to 
indulge in the studies which would elevate and refine society, 
rather than make it comfortable.” 

“¢ And so, I suppose you are intending I shall infer, that the 
brave spirits among us republicans, who might have been dis- 
tinguished as poets, are employing their powers to invent 
steam boats, and cotton gins, &c. &c.” 

‘¢] mean to say, Edward, that our men of genius have 
hitherto found useful speculations more surely the path to 
fame, wealth, and respectability, than sublime fancies would 
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have been. And so they have been utilitarians, when they 
might have been poets. But we will leave this discussion for 
the present. I had promised the girls a story, and was just 
beginning as you came in—and I believe they will prefer my 
story to your logic.” 

The young ladies laughed, and declared, as young ladies 
should do, that they infinitely preferred stories to logic. 

Edward looked a little blanked, for he had just graduated, 
and thought, as graduates usually do, that all wisdom was 
learned at college ; and that whatever did not savor of logic, 
must be nonsense. But still his early habit of listening to the 
stories of his mother, had made him love stories, and he could 
not, with all his logic, cure himself of the silly habit, as he 
called it. So now he sat down, a little without the circle 
which drew around uncle Thomas, and though keeping his 
eyes on the open page of the Edinburgh Review, he heard 
every word of the following Taue. 


‘¢ About fifteen years ago, I made an overland journey to 
New York City, by the way of Windsor Vermont, thence 
across the Green Mountains to Albany ; but from that place I 
went by water, so that, after all, it was not exactly a land 
journey. But it was long enough to tire me prodigiously, for 
the roads then were rough, and the company I met in the 
stage duller than the mile-stones, for these last always reported 
progress. I recollect, in particular, how disgusted I was with 
the affectation and chatter of a party who entered the stage the 
the morning we started from Windsor. There was a young 
fellow who fancied himself a great man because his father 
could afford him money enough to spend. I knew his father 
well—a pains-taking plodding drudge in the service of mam- 
mon he was—and he had been rewarded for his servitude. 
He was rich. His son has, not long since, been in the 
debtor’s room, and, I believe, taken the poor debtor’s oath. 
Little did he think of such a downfall when I saw him in the 
stage. Then he was all pertness and flippancy ; and the two 
ladies he was escorting, the young Miss to whom he was 
engaged and her maiden aunt, were delighted with his pertness, 
which they doubtless thought wit, and they laughed at every 
silly, stupid observation he made. 

‘¢T did not think it strange that the young lady was pleased 
she was blinded by her love or vanity ; but I did think an 
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elderly spinster, who I could see wore false hair, and of course 
was gray, for it was not then the fashion for all ladies to wear 
it, might have been more wise. But to tell the truth, the 
ladies were as shallow as the coxcomb, and that is a case 
which seldom occurs ; for though women are rarely found 
so wise as wise men, they are as rarely found so weak as 
foolish men. The fair sex have, as I think, an instinctive 
capacity for social intercourse, and seldom appear so dull, odd, 
or awkward, even when ignorant of established rules, and the 
subjects of colloquy, as do their lords—and then they have a 
kindness in their smile, an attentiveness in their manner which 
makes one believe they comprehend every word they hear. 

‘¢ T always like to talk before ladies, for I am then incited 
to use my best language, and bring out my purest thoughts 
and feelings.” 

*¢ And tell your best stories too,’’ said Lucy. 

*¢ Yes, my love, when I do not forget them in my old fash- 
ioned digressions. But I shall go on regularly now, for I am 
just coming to my hero.”’ 

‘¢ Then the young beau in the stage is not to be your hero?” 
observed Edward. 

‘“* No, no, Edward—lI shall never take a coxcomb for a 
hero of mine. But I don’t mean by a coxcomb, one who 
likes to dress and dash, even though he may carry his extrav- 
agance a little too far. I mean a conceited prig, who has 
nothing but extraneous qualifications to entitle him to his place 
in society. He depends on his father’s fame, or friends, or 
wealth, or else on the eclat of graduating at a popular universi- 
ty, or traveling over Europe, or residing in a city ; sucha fellow 
is all pride and pretension, and seems to think, nature has giv- 
en him a patent of nobility, when if it were not for a combina- 
tion of lucky circumstances in his favor he would probably 
have been a wood-sawyer or an old clothes man. It seldom, 
however, happens, that such an one is fortunate to the end; 
and when the time of trial comes he ‘‘falls like Lucifer to rise 
no more.” ‘There’s poetry for you, Edward. Iam glad you 
listen so attentively to my story.” 

*¢ Your lecture you mean, Uncle.” 

My story, say. Where was I? O ! the stagé-coach. 
well we had just crossed the Green Mountains, and during the 


whole ride I had hardly opened my lips. I felt truly rejoiced 


when a man, who had come from a cross-road which seemed 
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to lead through the woods on our left, hallooed for the stage 
to stop, and after inquiring if there were many passengers, said 
a gentleman wished to go on as far as Rutland. 

‘¢ The wagoner soon came up, for he had not ridden in the 
wagon, and taking a small bundle from the wagon seat he hand- 
ed it to the coachman to place on the top of the stage, and 
then taking a box from a buffaloe skin in which it had been 
wrapped, he spoke a few words earnestly and in a low tone to 
the wagoner and then entered the stage.—I tell all these cir- 
cumstances, because they are essential to the catastrophe. 

‘¢ When the stranger entered, I bowed, as I always do on such 
occasions, but the coxcomb I have before named turned up his 
nose with a scornful smile, and instantly removed from the front 
seat, where he had hitherto sat, to gaze as I supposed, unin- 
terruptedly on his Dulcinea, to the middle seat, which If had 
hitherto occupied alone, and thus left the whole forward seat 
for the new comer. He, however, did not seem to wish for 
much space in which to display himself. On the contrary, I 
thought he appeared to shrink from observation, and drew his 
hat down over his eyes, and his red silk handkerchief up over 
his chin. These movements might not have any particular 
motive, but there certainly was a mystery in the curious box 
he carried with him. It was a queer shaped box, nearer a 
triangle than any other form; perhaps eighteen inches on the 
longest side, and about twelve inches in height. This box 
the waggoner had handed to the traveler after the latter enter- 
ed the stage. It was handed very carefully, and the traveler 
held it very carefully, and kept his eyes fastened on it in a 
way which seemed to me very odd. I noted these things 
more, perhaps, because I was glad to have a subject to em- 
ploy my thoughts, and prevent the silly simpering conversation 
which was going on between the lovers and the duenna from 
entering my sober ears. But I could not wholly escape hear- 
ing, and I found their witticisms were directed against the 
stranger. I knew, too, that he must hear them, for once or 
twice the color rose on his pale cheek, and he held down his 
head, and closed his eyes as though he would have us think 
he was asleep. 

‘¢ | always feel pained to see a fellow being suffer such con 
tumely, when it is so undeserved, and I endeavored, by paying 
him particular attention to reassure him. But it was all in vain 
that I talked to him. I could not draw him out. He would 
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answer my questions, but as briefly as possible, consistent. 


with civility. To my several remarks on the country, the 
weather, the news &c., he would not add a single syllable. 
He seemed to be laboring under some excitement or anxiety 
of mind which entirely unfitted him for conversation. I did 
not think it was bashfulness, as what he did say was spoken 
in an easy assured tone, and there was no lack of information 
in his answers. But he would not talk; and so I contented 
myself with taking the inventory of his apparel. He was not 
exactly shabby, yet his clothing augured poverty ; it was un- 
suited for the season. The day was a chilly one, it was the 
last of October, and the traveler had no over-coat nor gloves ; 
and his surtout was thin and threadbare, and his boots were 
patched and did not fit him very well. 

‘< Yet still there was something in his appearance and manners 
which interested me very much; somewhat like the sympathy we 
read of in novels. He was young, and his face, or all of it I 
could see, very pale, and scholar-like. His eye was blue, deep 
dark blue, and I thought expressed melancholy or suffering, 
but there was at times, a quickness in his movements which 
betrayed a hasty temperament, or it might belong to a suspi- 
cious one. Perhaps I should have thought the quick changes 
of feeling which I observed pass over his countenance to the 
inspiration of genius and have set him down as a scholar, a 
poet, had it not been for his hard sinewy hand, which showed 
too plainly that manual labor had been his calling. All these 
particulars I noted before it grew dark, and on the whole, I 
made up my mind, that he would prove no common character, 
but whether inclined to good or evil I could not decide. But 


tavern-keepers know every body, thought I, so when we reach 


Rutland [ll find out who this young adventurer may be. 

‘¢We reached Rutland about nine in the evening. Now I never 
thought I was much given to the luxuries of the table, but yet, 
when I am traveling, I confess my mind is quite too much 
taken up with what I shall eat and what I shall drink. At this 
time I was cold as well as hungry ; the landlord had a good 
fire, and a good supper, and I was so completly engrossed 
with self that I never observed the young traveler was not at 
the table with us, nor in the parlor with us, nor did I see him 
or think of him till the landlord was lighting me to my bed. 
Then I inquired for him. 

‘66 What, the fellow in the surtout?’ answered the man. 
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© Whiy, he called for a chamber, and lights, and carried up his 
box and budget and then went out, and after a time returned with 
some one, and they are now, I guess, in that chamber.’-—He 
pointed to one next that I was entering. 

‘¢¢ Did he take supper ?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ No, no! he did not look like one who could afford to eat 
my suppers.’—The landlord laughed, and I felt as though I 
would have been willing to have gone without my own supper 
to have been certain that poor young man was not hungry. 

‘¢ After the landlord had departed, I sat down in a huge arm- 
chair that stood close to a door which was then partly open. I 
had not sat there above a minute when I was certain I heard 
voices in the next chamber. It was there that the young man 
was, and I opened the door without any plan or thought of what I 
wished to do, or know. The door opened into a large clos- 
et, which separated the two chambers; I saw a glimmer- 
ing of light through the plastering near the top of the wall 
and I could now plainly hear, for the plastering was very thin, 
some one talking earnestly and rapidly. My curiosity was 
awakened. I softly entered the closet, and standing on a 
chair could just look through the chink in the wall, which had 
probably been made by the removal of a nail, or large wooden 
peg, which had once been driven into the plastering on the 
closet side. The hole was sufficiently large for me to see 


the two men plainly. They sat by a table one on each side. 


The young traveler was facing me, consequently I could only 
see the back of his companion. But I judged by his thin 
hair, and the appearance of his dress that he was an elderly 
man. I noted him but little though, for my whole attention was 
engrossed by the mysterious traveler. 

‘¢ This young man had laid aside his hat, and his bold fore- 
head from which he often brushed back the dark hair that 
clustered thickly on the top of his head, gave much more 
of dignity to his appearance than I had thought he possessed. 
But the charm of his face was in his eyes. I told you they were 
blue, and I had thought melancholy—all that expression had now 
passed away. They seemed to burn and literally flash with en- 
ergy and hope and joy as he went on showing paper after 
paper to the other gentleman. The papers seemed to be filled 
partly with writing and partly with plans or drawings which the 
youth was describing. He had taken these papers from his 
queer looking box, which stood open on the table, but they 
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did not, I found, constitute its chief treasure. Presently he 
took very carefully some little wheels and models in wood and 
metal, and other strange fashioned articles from his box—and 
he placed them together, and then he stood up, and rubbed 
his hands, and went up close to the other man and talked.— 
My stars! how fast he talked! You must know that I could not 
hear a connected sentence, for he spoke low as well as fast, so 
that the whole scene was pantominic. It was the most animated 
one I ever saw—the embodying of real feeling and passion in 
the changes of noble features, and the gestures of a fine and 
powerful form. 

*¢ You probably wish to know what I thought of the scene, 
and the youth. I could not, for some time, form any guess 
of his character. At last, I saw the old gentleman take from 
his pocket book a bank bill, which he seemed comparing with 
some of the drawings on the papers before him: and then 
the truth flashed on my mind at once.—They were counter- 
feiters! The whole mystery of the scene was unraveled. I 
now knew why the young man had come from that cross-road, 
with so much precaution, his whispering with the wagon-driver, 
his skulking in a corner of the stage, his silence, and downcast 
looks—why, I read the whole history at a glance. It is won- 
derful how the possession of one link in a confederacy will 
enable you to put the whole fabric in motion, like pulling the 
string of a dancing Jack. But so it is. And after the mys- 
tery is understood, how very weak appear the devices of the 
art which had before blinded you!—arld how manfully you go 
on tearing in pieces the whole fabric, and accounting for eve- 
ry appearance, probable or improbable, with as little hesitancy 
as you would balance an account when the items were all be- 
fore you. | 
. * Thad heard, when in Windsor of the recent escape of a 
young and ingenious villain, who had been detected in passing 
counterfeit money. I believe I read the advertisement offering 
a large reward for his apprehension ; at any rate I heard him 
described, and the youth before me answered the description. 
He had’‘ dark hair, and blue eyes, and was nearly six foot in 
height, and could appear like a gentleman,’ as the description 
ran. 

_ “My first impulse, after making this discovery, was to call the 
landlord, and have the rogues secured. Then I recollected I 
had heard the misguided man was the only son of a widowed 
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mother who it was thought, would never survive the disgrace of 
having him condemned to the state prison. I remembered 
too, that extenuating circumstances were named, how the 
youth, who was clerk in a store, had been inveigled by older 
villains, and a bad woman, the worst of tempters in a human 
form. I had heard more than one gentleman observe he hoped 
the poor fellow would escape, for he might reform if not degraded 
by public punishment, because he was young, and naturally a 
fine disposition. 

‘These thoughts so overpowered me that I could scarcely 
stand, and so I crept softly from the closet and sat down in 
the arm-chair to reflect what was my duty in this case. On 
one hand my sympathy for the unhappy culprit, who I saw 
was really a noble creature, that is, as God had made him, strong- 
ly inclined me to let him take his chances of escape. ‘Then 
his poor mother, I fancied | heard her beseeching me not to 
expose her son, her only son, to disgrace ; and I was decided 
for a few moments, to let him go. 

‘Then the responsibility of an American citizen to protect 
those laws from violation which he has helped to make and 
impose, came vividly on my mind. How could I connive at 
the escape of the guilty from justice without forfeiting my own 
esteem, even though my secret should never be known? Those 
bonds of law which freemen impose on themselves, are far 
more obligatory on the conscience and honor of individuals than 
are those statutes enacted by despots, or self-constituted rulers. 
The freeman has no mental reservations. His secret purpose 
as well as his solemn oath is pledged to support the laws. 
He knows and feels this responsibility, and he cannot escape 
it. There is no subterfuge. He cannot say these things be- 
long to the government, let the proper officers look to it. 
Our police are the citizens, our guards the citizens ; and as an 
American citizen my duty was plain: I must expose the guilty. 

‘¢ But before I went to call the landlord, I thought I would 
take one more look at the counterfeiters. The old man had 
gone ; and the youth was pacing the room with an anxious 
and troubled air. The bright flush, that had given such ani- 
mation to his features during the discussion, had faded entirely. 
He was pale as a statue, and when he stopped in his walk, as 
he several times did, and stood still as a statue, had it not been 
for the glance of his eye, he would have seemed a marble fig- 


ure. I pitied him deeply, I think it no shame to say it, though 
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he were a counterfeiter, for I saw he was miserable. Finally 
I resolved to go to him, and expostulate with him, and see if 
I could not find in his penitence some reasons to justify me in 
letting him escape. 

‘¢T went and knocked at his door, which he immediately 
opened. He seemed a little startled however, and asked me 
abruptly enough, what I wanted with him. I answered that I 
came to warn him of consequences which must overtake him 
soon if he pursued the course he had begun. 

‘He looked wonderfully amazed, and asked me to explain. 
This I did as quickly as possible, for I think a frank straight- 
forward manner always succeeds best with the young. Had he 
been an old offender, I should have gone more cunningly to 
work, and endeavored to entrap him by artful questions, and 
asked for a sight of his box and so on ;—but I went right to 
the point at once, told him how I had seen him and his part- 
ner in iniquity, and the contrivances I knew he had in his box 
for forging bills; and lastly I told him who I suspected he was. 

‘¢ He had listened to me without speaking, but once or twice 
I thought he seemed inclined to laugh ; and when I named the 
counterfeiter P******* he could restrain himself no longer. 
He burst out, not with a laugh of mirth as it seemed to me, 
but of scorn, bitterness, derision, as though he set warning, and 
advice, as well as law and honesty at defiance. 

‘¢T was tempted to knock him down. It seemed to me as 
I turned to leave the room, in order to call the landlord, that 
such a reckless villain well deserved the state prison. 

‘But when he saw me going, he checked his laugh, and 
begged me to have a little patience and he would show me his 
box. He brought it forward, and took out every thing it con- 
tained. He then untied his bundle and placed that too, for 
my inspection. And then he asked me to take a seat at his 
table, and sitting down himself he arranged all his models be- 
fore me. What do you think they proved to be, Edward ?” 

*¢ How can I guess ?” said Edward. 

‘¢ Nothing very wicked, I hope, Uncle,”’ said Lucy. 

‘¢ Why,” resumed Uncle Thomas, taking a huge pinch of 
snuff, always his custom when a little vexed—‘* Why, I never 
like to think of this part of the affair, so we will pass over it 
as lightly as possible. The models and drawings were those 
of a machine for grinding tanner’s bark, which machine the 
young man had invented, as well as made some improvement 
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in the process of tanning leather, for which he wished to obtain 
a patent ; and he had been explaining all these matters to an 
old uncle of his in order to induce him to advance a sum of 
money necessary to secure the patent right. 

‘¢T never felt myself less a man than when looking on the 
models before me, and then on the animated face of the 
youthful projector, where every feature seemed now instinct 
with enthusiastic honesty as well as energy of purpose. And I 
had judged him to be a base counterfeiter ! Well, I have one 
comfort. If I sometimes judge wrong, I am always glad to act 
right. And so I made my apology to the youth ;—not a 
half-way, cautious apology, as if I was 
‘Convinced against my will, 

And of the same opinion still ;’ 


No, no-I spoke out heartily,and told him I was sorry and asham- 
ed of my suspicions, and convinced he was a good as well as 
an ingenious young man, and I sincerely wished him success. I 
added, too, that I should like to hear the history of his inven- 
tions, and perhaps it might be in my power to assist him. 
Ah! I wish you could have seen him then, Lucy. His look 
of thankfulness and joy went to my heart, for I saw I had 
touched the core of his. The inventions of a projector are 
dear to him as children to their parents, and to hear them 
praised is like offering incense to his idols. 

‘¢' The adventurer’s name was Hugh Griswold, and his story 
was a common one in our country—that of an aspiring boy, de- 
termined to raise himself above the condition in which he was 
born. Monarchists may talk of rank, and how the dignity of 
high birth elevates human nature; but the struggle to keep an 
honorable station is never so hearty, so ennobling as the strug- 
gle to attain one. Let public opinion be virtuous and enlight- 
ened, and let the free spirit have room to rise by its own 
deserts, and you place before men the most powerful motive 
for improvement which society can offer. I shall not relate 
the story of my hero very minutely. He told me his father 
was a good man, but sickly, and always poor. He died when 
Hugh, the eldest of eight children, was fifteen. Hugh descri- 
bed himself as a dreaming, wayward boy, who formed a thou- 
sand dazzling schemes by which he might become rich and 
great. And so loath was he to learn a trade, that his father 
who had designed to put his son apprentice to a tanner and 
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shoemaker, never had prevailed with him to begin his‘trade. 

‘¢ But the tears of his widowed mother decided him. He 
saw he must lay aside his books, and forego his dreams of 
being a scholar, a poet, and a gentleman, to prepare himself to 
assist her. He went to his trade, but he told me, that even 
then these wild visions of fame and greatness continued to 
haunt him, and he had no doubt it was these promptings, 
which, as he grew older and wiser, took a more reasonable 
shape, and incited his restless ingenuity to construct exper- 
iments and plans which had finally been successful in his pre- 
sent invention. 

‘¢ ¢T had determined,’ said he ‘ to succeed. _I labored during 
the day, and studied my inventions through the night. For 
the last three years, I was then nineteen, I have scarcely 
allowed myself common necessaries, because all my earnings 
I expended on my experiments. My blessed mother bore 
with all my plans and whims, even encouraged my projects 
and she shall now be rewarded. If I can only go to Wash- 
ington and secure my patent, I shall soon be independent.’ ”’ 

*¢ You should have seen him, Lucy, while he was saying 
these things, to know fully how much interest genius and en- 
thusiasm can give to the most common, or, as it is called, vul- 
gar employment. I thought, while he was talking, that tan- 
ning leather was an office of great, and dignified importance. 
So much did I enter into the spirit of his feelings, that, as I 
happened then to be a Representative in Congress, I gave him 
my name, with an invitation to call on me when he came to 
Washington, and promised to assist him all in my power. 
As an earnest of my good will I offered to advance him fifty 
dollars then, if he needed. My offer was doubtles wholly un- 
expected by him, for he had never found a patron, and_ his 
old uncle, as I afterwards learned, only lent him five dollars. 
His lip quivered, and it was sometime before he spoke ; at 
last he thanked me, and accepted my offer. 

‘¢T saw him at Washington. He secured his patent and 
soon disposed of shares to such advantage that I had little 
doubt he might be a rich man, if his poetic temperament did 
not hurry him into hazards and extravagances. I took the 
liberty in one of our confidential conversations to hint this to 
him. ‘ Never fear me,’'said he, blushing, and half hesitating— 
‘T am under bonds to be a reasonable man.’ 
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‘¢¢Under the bonds of the heart I presume,’ said I. He 
smiled, and we parted. 

‘¢ Ten years after that I met him on the floor of Congress, 
a Representative from New York. Our recognition was, I trust, 
mutually pleasant. I was not surprised to meet him there, for I 
knew he had talents and energies which would make him dis- 
tinguished, if he only persevered ; but I confess the extensive 
knowledge he displayed and his perfect gentlemanly deport- 
ment somewhat disconcerted my old prejudices. I had held it to 
be impossible that one whose early training was neglected could 
ever excel in liberality of ideas and refinement of manner those 
who had had the advantages of a public and polite education. 
But after he had introduced me to his lady, a lovely and ac- 
complished woman, I wondered less, as | know well the in- 
fluence of a gentle and intelligent spirit over such a mind as 
Hugh Griswold possessed. He told me he was rich, very 
rich, but he valued his wealth only as it made him successful 
in love and fame. 

‘« Had that man been born in a sphere of military glory he 
would have been a hero ; or had literary reputation been the 
best passport to honors, he would have been a poet. In our 
country, where the skill that contributes to make life comfort- 
able has been hitherto more regarded and better rewarded than 
the talents which defend and amuse it, he devoted his genius 
to the construction of machines for grinding tanner’s bark ! 
But this predominating influence of bodily wants will not 
much longer enslave. Our people are becoming rich. The 
rich will search for expedients to make their wealth contribute 
to their renown. The age of warriors and spectacles has gone 
by. Physical strength must yield to mental power ; and the 
indulgence of the senses be considered poor and vulgar when 
contrasted with intellectual and moral pleasures. Yes, Ed- 
ward, the rich will find that their surest, greatest, most durable 
distinction must be the distinction of superior intelligence. 
They will encourage literature either from taste, or for preten- 
sion; genius will be exalted and rewarded. And then, Edward, 
we shall have both Mecenases and poets.” 
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STANZAS | 
Written on the Death of a Sister-in-law. 


Wer? for the dead—’t is meet that tears should consecrate the spot, 
Where sleep the loves of better years, the hopes, that cheered our lot ; 
When the once peopled heart is left all desolate and lone, 

°T is meet that tears should gem the trace of each departed one ; 

Yet not in hopeless grief we mourn—we know that they are blest, 
Where “ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


Weep for the dead—a vacant place is left beside our hearth, 

We miss a low and gentle voice with its tones of quiet mirth, 

The meek and placid face which seemed a moonlight ray to shed, 
Now veiled forever from our view, rests with the dreamless dead ; 
Yet not in hopeless grief we mourn—that spotless soul is blest, 
Where “ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.”” 


Weep for the dead—as summer showers revive the thirsting earth, 
So on the scathed heart fall the tears that mourn departed worth, 
And virtues, all unseen before, ’neath their pure infhesan rise, 

As summer’s fairest flowers are nursed by April’s weeping skies ; 
Surely the lost may claim our tears e’en tho’ we know them blest, 


Where “ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


Weep for the dead—the bounteous God who gave us hearts to feel, 
Meant not that we their hidden founts of tenderness should seal, 

How could we learn our heavy debt of gratitude to pay, 

For blessings /eft, if nought we recked of blessings snatched away, 
Yes—we may weep the sainted dead e’en tho’ we know them blest, 
Where “ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


CONVERSATIONS AT THE —— CLUB. 


(Present, Mr. Nicholson, Oakes, Burton, Mc Moran, Maurice, 
and Vane.) 


Mc Moran. 


Mr. Nicnotson, will ye please resume the soobject o’ woman ? 
I'll ask nae questions, for I luve to hear ye talk on in your ain way. 
Nicholson. i admire the disinterestedness of woman’s affec- 
tion. Man, even in his purest and strongest attachments, is in 
some degree selfish: At the commencement, at least, there is 
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some mingling of interest. But woman bestows her affections 
disinterestedly ; she, in reality, prefers the happiness of the loved 
object to her own, and lives to promote it. Witness the anxiety, 
the untiring assiduity, the self-denying toil of the devoted wife. 

Maurice. But have not the praises of woman’s affection and 
constancy been sung in too romantic a strain? 

Nicholson. Not with respect to those to whom our remarks 
have reference—those worthy the name of woman. I myself 
have had the happiness of seeing too many examples to be scep- 
tical on this subject. How often have we seen affection in wo- 
man continue and increase amid circumstances that chill or 
extinguish it inman. When man is disappointed in his schemes, 
and obliged to descend to a lower rank in society, he becomes 
impatient and irritable, and his strongest attachments are often 
weakened. But with what unaffected humility will woman 
descend, and adapt herself to her altered lot, striving to render 
it pleasant to the dear objects around her, by her winning smile 
and increasing affection. And does not her affection often re- 
main and increase even when the object has become unworthy ; 
when his heart is alienated, or all that is manly is destroyed by 
the poisonous bow! ? 

Maurice. You put me in mind of a beautiful stanza of 
Halleck. 


What is man’s love? His vows are broke 
E’en while the parting kiss is warm, 

But woman’s love all change will mock, 
And like the ivy round the oak, 

Cling closest in the storm. 


Nicholson. Halleck is truly a poet. His Marco Bozzaris is 
as fine a piece as—— 

Maurice. 1 beg that I may not divert you from the subject of 
conversation. 

Nicholson. 1 admire the purity and comparative innocence 
of woman. When weary of the heartlessness, insensibility and 
vice, which I must meet with in the business of life, it is delight- 
ful to retire and spend an hour with one who has never in ima- 
gination conceived the scenes that men daily witness and per- 
form. It is like breathing the pure and balmy air of the garden, 
after inhaling the steams which issue from the crowded haunts 
of dissipation. The soul recovers some of its original elevation 
and purity, the fountains of emotion are again opened, and we 
feel that there are some bright and verdant spots in the desert of 
life. A few hours thus spent have been among the happiest ones 
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ef my life. To the friendship of woman I am indebted for 
them 


Maurice. You are generally thought to be sceptical in regard 
to friendship. We of course know the opinion to be erroneous. 

Nicholson. Iam, in regard to man. Among men there is 
little of friendship, in the sense I use the term. Acquaintance 
is not friendship; a degree of good will is not friendship; enjoy- 
ment of one’s society is not friendship. That was friendship 
which existed between David and Jonathan. There the heart 
was cencerned. ‘The soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 

Maurice. To what is the difference which exists between 
man and woman, both as to feeling and intellect owing? To 
riginal constitution or the influence of circumstances ? 

Nicholson. In part to both. In regard to feeling more to 
the former. They have, by nature, a greater susceptibility of 
the refined and tender emotions. The difference in intellectual 
power is chiefly owing to circumstances. The different mode of 
education they receive, and the influences by which jthey are 
surrounded, are causes adequate to produce the effect. 

Maurice. Do not the remarks you have made apply only to a 
few individuals ? 

Nicholson. 'The number is perhaps greater than you imagine, 
and will increase as increasing intelligence enables them to rise 
above the folly of affectation ; and as religion exerts its heavenly 
influence. 

Mc Moran. It’s an awfu’ thing for a woman to be without 
the fear o’ God. 

Nicholson. It is indeed. I never felt such a thrill of horror, 
as when on one occasion, I heard a beautiful lady avow herself 


an infidel. Hers was not precisely the beauty which attracts 


my regard; there was wanting a certain quality which it is 
difficult to describe, but not to perceive.—Diffidence, modesty, 
does not quite express it—retiringness comes nearer to it. There 
was a want of this in her countenance, though her features were 
fine, and her form perfect. In conversation she evinced a highly 
cultivated mind, yet I was displeased that she preferred authors 
characterized by strength and acuteness of mind, rather than 
purity and tenderness. When she declared herself a rejecter of 
the Son of God, I could converse no longer. 

Mc Moran. Ye did wrang. Ye should hae shown her the 
folly and wickedness o’ her ways, and scattered her objections to 
the wind. It wad hae been easy to hae doon it. At ony rate, 
ye should hae gi’en her some gude book on the evidences 0’ 
Christianity. 
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Nicholson. Your remarks are just, but I was so overcome 
with horror and disgust, that I neglected my duty. What before 
appeared like beauty, now seemed like the brilliant hues that 
adorn the serpent, and I instinctively shrunk back. It was not 
a religious feeling. Religion requires us to love, and labor most 
unweariedly for the good of the most erring and unworthy. 

Maurice. What is the best book on the Evidences ? 

Nicholson. Alexander’s It is brief, but most condensed and 
comprehensive. Except with regard to the chain of external 
testimony, it contains all that needs to be said on the subject. 
The chapter in refutation of Hume’s arguments against miracles, 
is one of the finest specimens of reasoning in the language. 
The study of this volume will not only furnish an acquaintance 
with the evidences of religion, but will also prove highly condu- 
cive to mental improvement, from its clearness of method, con- 
densation of thought, and simplicity of expression. 

Gentlemen, you will continue the conversation on this, or the 
next subject on minute. It is necessary for me to be absent for 
the remainder of the meeting. ( Exit.) 

Maurice. Mr. Oakes, what do you think of the sentiments 
which have been advanced in the course of the conversation on 
this subject ? 

Oakes. I think friend Nicholson is a little romantic. Much 
that he has said is doubtless true, and much that he has not said 
is true. Does thee think that this overmuch feeling is good to 
make the industrious and faithful housewife? ‘Thee has never 
seen a better wife than my own Rachel, but she has none of the 
romance friend Nichol has been talking of. She could not un- 
derstand his talk, nor can I at all times myself. 

Maurice. He has indeed some peculiar notions. 

Mc Moran. I gie my full and hearty approbation o’ a’ Mr 
Nicholson hae said. 

Burton. Let us proceed to the next subject of conversation. 

Mc Moran. Weel, what is it. 

Burton. The secretary will please look at the minutes and 
inform us. 

Mc Vane. (reads) ‘Living poets, British and American.” 

Oakes. If that subiect may lay over till the next meeting, I 
will then stay home with Rachel. 

Maurice. You are not fond of poetry? Yet some of your 
society have written it. Have you never read Bernard Barton? 

Oakes. I tried to, and so did Rachel, but it’s but a poor book 
to keep awake over. It gives no useful information as I can 
see. I begin to grow sleepy. Let us go home now, and at the 
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next meeting you may talk of the poets as much as you will. I 
will always come when subjects I can understand are discussed. 
(Exit. 

Maurice. Mr Nicholson should be present when the ee 
come under review. Perhaps we had better retire. 

Burton. Perhaps the club would be gratified by hearing an 
essay I have prepared on the superiority of the ancient poets. 

Mc Moran. How lang is it? 

Burton. It occupies only six sheets of foolscap. It is proper 
that I should remark that nearly half consists of quotations of 
surpassing beanty from the first Greek and Latin poets. 

Maurice. We are hardly in a condition to do justice to your 
production to night. All the members of the club too should be 
present when so important a communication is read. 

Mc Moran. I move we a’ gang to bed. 


THE BRIDE. 


Nay, tell me not that I am blest ! 
The glittering wealth I wear 

Is poor exchange for happy rest, 
And days undimmed by care, 


Ye gaze upon my radiant wreath, 
Ye call it fair and bright.— 

Alas! the brow that burns beneath, 
Had once a_ holier light! 


No cloud was on its happy youth, 
It did not need the gem, 

For early Jove and hope and truth 
Were all its diadem. 


The fatai hour, that saw me twine 
That laughing brow with pearls, 
And bade the lightning diamond shine 

Amid my simple curls, 
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Beheld a lovelier light grow dim 
Beside the jewel ray, 

And passed not, till my blessed dream 

Of love had died away. 


This golden bracelet ruby lit— 

This emerald-gleaming zone— 
Are they not fetters fair and fit? 
The spirit’s wealth is gone. 


Tho’ faint the pulse that beats below 
The ruby’s tinted smile— 

What matters it ?—the arm of snow 

Is lighted up the while. 


Tho’ dark the heart that throbs beneath 
The cestus in despair— 

What matters it? the emerald wreath 

Can hide the ruin there. 


Ay; gaze and deem that I am blest! 
The glittering wealth ye see, 

May pay perchance for broken rest, 
And lasting misery ! 


FLORENCE. 


READING. 


How may we derive the greatest advantage from Reading? 


A Great deal of time is spent in reading ; and doubtless ; 
all are ready to acknowledge that much of it is mis-spent. ; 

We wonder how our fathers could live and be happy with- 
out books : they would wonder perhaps, how we could waste 
so much of life over them. We pity them for their want of 
knowledge ; they would pity us for our waste of it. They 
made reflection and conversation a substitute for reading ; but 
we reverse it, and too often make reading a substitute for re- 
flection and conversation. They could have little access to : 
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the thoughts of others, and so they were compelled to exer- 
cise their own. But we need not take the trouble to think 
for ourselves, because the opinions of great and wise men are 
so easily obtained. 

The two great objects of reading are intellectual and moral 
improvement. It is unworthy the dignity of rational beings 
ever to read solely for amusement. Whenever we take up a 
book it should be with one of these ends in view. 

The first and most obvious rule for the attainment of these 
two objects is, to be careful in the choice of books. Those who 
read indiscriminately every thing that comes in their way, are 
likely to derive little benefit and much injury. The mind of 
such a person may be compared to an old garret, where there 
is a little of every thing, and all in disorder. 

Having made a wise choice of our books, the next thing is 
to adopt a wise method of reading them. Here the greatest 
difficulty to be overcome is indolence. The indolent reader 
prefers the easiest way of reading, which is to let his thoughts 
run on in the same stream with the author’s, or rather, not 
think at all ; not troubling himself to inquire whether in this 


_ assertion or that remark the author is right or wrong. If he 


meets with a word which he does not understand, he will 
rather guess out its meaning by the context, than take the 
trouble to look for it in the dictionary. If an obscure sentence 
occurs, he cannot be at the pains to study out its meaning, and 
so it is passed by. Instead of pausing at the close of each 
chapter to reflect on its contents, he reads on, and chapter 
after chapter is devoured without giving the mind any time to 
digest its food. When our indolent friend arrives at the end 
of his book, instead of stopping to analyse and take possession 
of it, he immediately begins another,—to go through with it 
in the same careless manner ; and thus goes on with book 
after book, till his mind becomes a confused mass of trifles 
and treasures. 

The number and variety of interesting books which this 
literary age presents, is very likely to induce a careless and 
hasty manner of reading. The habit of skimming books ought 
to be reprobated. It is true there are many books which do 
not deserve any thing more, but it is questionable whether 
such are worth reading at all. 

_ Dr. Watts says, ‘‘ whatever is worth reading once is worth 
reading twice.” Doubtless we should obtain more knowledge 
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and more mental improvement from reading twenty books 
twice, than from reading forty once. 

After carefully reading and re-reading a book, it is well to 
take a hasty review of its most prominent and important ideas, 
and then write a brief abstract, or what is still better, commit 
it to memory, and make it a subject of conversation on the 
first suitable occasion that presents. 

I know the ready objection will rise in every mind, that it 
would take too much time to go through with all this ceremony 
over every book. But it seems to be the only way to pre- 
vent the time spent in reading from being lost. 

It may not be amiss sometimes to do other things in a 
hurry, but it is never good economy to hurry our reading. A 
good book will always pay for reading it well. ; 

It is an excellent practice to select particular subjects and 
consult different authors on them—then make an analysis of 
their various opinions, and form our own. This is called 
reading ‘‘subject-wise.”’ 

At the close of each day or week, we ought to make out a 
list of the new ideas acquired in the course of our reading. 
It is well occasionally to look over the mental treasures—to 
see that they are all bright and ready for use. 

Though, probably, ideas once acquired are never lost, they 
sometimes slip away into some obscure corner of the brain, 


and remain for years unnoticed by their possessor. 
J. 


PATTY BIRD’S WEDDING. 


Do you see that long row of chaises, and wagons, besides 
a carryall and a coach drawn up by the side of the road near- 
est Mr. Eliab Knowles’? And how bright and hospitable the 
house itself looks ! The porch hung with evergreens, the win- 
dow-curtains drawn aside, and abundance of glad faces peep- 
ing out to watch the coming of more visitors? Old Mr. 


Knowles has opened his heart and his doors and invited half 


the town to come and rejoice with him in the marriage of his 
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eldest adopted daughter. Not that he is so happy to part with 
her, for it grieves his heart to think of it. Patty was always 
the one to run for his mug of cider when he came in from 
work, to mend his every-day coat, and brush the one he wears 
on Sunday; and he very much doubts whether Caroline Snow, 
the other adopted child, will ever do so much for him; for 
although she is a clever and sweet tempered girl, she has al- 
ways something to do for herself, and she never notices that 
he is in need of a thing until he tells her so in so many words. 
Whereas Patty always watches to see what is wanted, and 
brings it without being asked. It is she who carries the lun- 
cheon to him in the field—(bread and cheese, a few dough- 
nuts, and a piece of pie, or any other nice thing she can find 
for him)—for she never forgets the time when he took her out 
of the poor-house, a miserable fatherless child as she was.— 
Only eight years old, poor thing, and how forlorn she looked ! 
Pale, thin and freckled, her tangled red locks falling over a 
brown, bony neck ; barefoot, with only a coarse, tattered blue 
frock. But the old man took her home, and his kind old aunt 
trimmed her ragged curls, drest her in tidy clothes, taught her 
to work, and sent her to school. See how tall and handsome 
she is now. But for this purpose we must go into the east 
parlor. Uncle Eliab will not be angry with any who come 
uninvited—he will rather be angry if any should be so cere- 
monious as to stay away for want of an invitation, for widow 
Brown’s boy, who does Mr. Knowles’ errands, was nearly 
wearied out with running to invite guests, and most probably 
neglected a few. But we must go into the east parlor. 

he marriage ceremony is just commencing. There stands 
the minister with his powdered hair and black silk gloves. 
Yonder is uncle Eliab resting both his hands on his staff, look- 
ing with the greatest earnestness at the minister. Aged as he is, 
he never saw a wedding before, and although he would like to 
be a husband, yet now he finds the service is so awfully solemn 
he blesses himself in his heart, that he is not the bridegroom. 
Next to him is his Aunt, Miss Tryphosa Knowles, who takes 
care of the house and the girls.—She is sobbing audibly, in 
spite of her sense of propriety’; she cannot help it. Next to 
her in a clean white cap, aud brown silk gown, borrowed from 
the Squire’s cook, is old Mrs. Bird, Patty’s mother, she has 
come from the poor-house to see her daughter married. How 
humble she looks, “her hands clasped, and her tearful eyes 
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raised to heaven in gratitude for the favor, shown to her child 
and herself; for Patty says ‘‘as soon as she can arrange her 
house and purchase clothes for her mother, she shall send to 
her to come and take up her abode with them.” Meanwhile, 
the old lady is to stay at Mr Knowles’, for Robert declared it 
never shall be said that his mother-in-law is in a poor-house. Be- 
hind these, are stationed a crowd of aged and youthful belles and 
beaux, all intently gazing at the centre of attraction. The 
groomsman is young John Newell, the Squire’s son. It is con- 
fidently affirmed that there is a little sympathy growing up be- 
tween him and Caroline Snow the bridesmaid, uncle Eliab’s 
second adopted daughter. Bless me ; how beautiful Caroline 
is to night in a white frock and red slippers, with her blue eyes 
so modestly cast down—Oh, I see why she looks so well, she 
has done up her flaxen hair in large ringlets, and fastened a 
rosebud among them. How well they become her. But 
Patty Bird—I never knew she was half so pretty before, she is 
the tallest and slenderest girl in the room. That plain snowy 
muslin is a lovely dress. What a pure complexion—and those 
dark blue eyes—how much they tell! What heavy braids of 
bright auburn hair ! I know they are all her own. There is 
not another such a shade of auburn in the world, I dare say. 
Robert Gould is a noble looking man, and they say he is intel- 
ligent and good tempered as he is handsome. He is a clock- 
maker and lives in the city, where he has a good house of his 
own, and wants only a wife to complete his comfort. Happily 
he will not want one long. ‘Three months since he came to 
our village to collect some money which was due him, and 
saw Patty at church. He was wonderfully taken with her, and af- 
ter making careful inquiries respecting her character, and finding 
she was sensible, clever, and esteemed by all her acquaintance, 
he made her an offer of his hand and heart, which was 
accepted. 

‘It was a great miracle,” as the Squire’s lady remarked, 
‘¢that he should choose a poor girl, though she was pretty to 
look at, in preference to the rich young ladies of the place.— 
Her own daughters she was sure were likelier, and rather better 
educated than Patty Bird. Their parents had never been in 
the poor-house and never been poor.” But Robert was a 
noble-hearted boy. He already possessed a competency and 
respectability and he could well afford to marry a sweet and 
worthy girl, purely for love. And love will make his home a 
happy one I doubt not. 
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The ceremoney is ended. They have all taken their seats, xs 
looking so happy. The wine and cake are passing around, and 


the violin is come. They are to have a little danee. ‘Tomor- 4 

row they will go home. 4 

How lonely uncle Eliab’s fireside will seem. But lest Car- q 

oline should spoil her bright eyes and break her gentle heart 4 

with weeping, John Newell will bring down his sisters every : 

evening, to sympathize with her on the departure of her sister. 4 

EVERALLIN. 4 

Lines 
' | Addressed to a White Crysanthemum, presented to the writer in 4 
December. 


Farr gift of Friendship ! and her ever bright 
And faultless image ! welcome now thou art, 
In thy om loveliness—thy robes of white, 
Speaking a moral to the feeling heart ; 
Unscathed by heats—by wintry blasts unmoved— 
Thy strength thus tested—and thy charms improved. 


Emblem of innocence, which fearles braves 

Life’s dreariest scenes, its rudest storms derides, 
And floats as calmly on, o’er troubled waves, 

As where the peaceful streamlet smoothly glides ; 
Thow’rt blooming now, as beautiful, and clear, 
As other blossoms do, when Spring is here. 


q Symbol of hope, still banishing the gloom, 
M Hung o’er tbe mind by stern December’s reign ! 
Thou cheer’st the fancy by thy steady bloom 

With thoughts of Summer and the fertile plain, 
Calling a thousand visions into play, 


Of beauty redolent—and bright as May ! 


Type of a true and holy love ; the same 
rough every scene that crowds life’s varied page ; 
Mid grief—mid gladness, spell of every dream, 
Tender in youth—and strong in feeble age ! 3 
The peerless picture of a modest wife, 
Thou bloom’st the fairest, midst the frosts of life.* 


Louis, 12th Mo. 


* Literally—the water in which it was placed being now frozen. 
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GENEROSITY. 


To generosity, the noble virtue, ‘‘ heaven born, and destined 
to the skies again,”’ let me raise my aspirations on the New 
Year. All love and admire, many believe themselves to pos- 
sess, and a few make it their own.—To the few, I offer a mir- 
ror which will reflect their bounty, and excite their sympathy. 

Who is the truly generous person ? surely not he who be- 
stows the most on others, for it is the privilege only of the 
highly gifted or the rich to have a great deal to spare. Do 
not let me depreciate ‘‘the godlike bliss to give.” It is in- 
deed the most conspicious and elevated office of generosity. 
But dispensing our intellectual or our golden treasures, are cir- 
cumstances which can be influenced by so many mixed mo- 
tives, there is so much pride, vanity, ambition, and self-love to 
gratify, that the pure pleasure of doing good comes not often, 
even to those who are most powerful. 

The susceptibility of pleasure, and the capacity of being truly 
generous are much more equally diffused, than talents or 
wealth. There is no person so obscure, so ignorant and poor 
as not to be truly generous if so inclined. How is this virtue 
then to be practised in humble conditions, where there is no 
superfluity to bestow, and no wisdom to enlighten? We must 
go back to that simple element of morality taught in the holy 
book. We must learn in every way, at all times and in every 
circumstance of life to ‘‘do to others as we would have them 
do unto us’. The head of a household must be sure that he 
requires nothing of his dependents which he would not cheer- 
fully do under a reverse of circumstaces. The subordinate 
members of a family should recollect constantly the honor due 
to those in more responsible situation. The wise should re- 
strain their contempt of the foolish—the beautiful should check 
their distaste for ugliness; refined persons their disgust at coarse- 
ness. The aged should have compassion on the thoughtless- 
ness of youth; the young pity the infirmity and aid the weak- 
ness of age. The master should consider the comfort of his 
servant ; the servant should consult the interest of his master. 
Those in health should. be tender and attentive to the sick. 

Those who are afflicted by disease should restrain the conse- 
quent irritability and endeavor to tax the patience of those 
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around them as little as possible. The prosperous should cheer 
those who are unfortunate. The unfortunate should endeavor 
to recollect the blessings which remain to them, and to cultivate 
a sympathy in the happiness and success of others. 

There are accumulated trials to this virtue in the ordinary 
intercourse of life. The forms in which self-sacrifice in offered 
to us are countless. How often is our taste offended by our 
companions ! How often are our sensibilities wounded ! Who 
that has understanding, does not perceive in those around him 
not only violations of principle and good sense, but a thousand 
other offences, which, if not in themselves so culpable, are 4 
quite as trying to endure ? q 

The quality which we call ‘tact,”’which I take to be the 
power of perceiving quickly, and adapting ones-self readily to 
surrounding circumstances, is one which cannot be cultivated, 
without meeting a thousand trifling privations. 

Those who are most refined and sensitive, are the persons 
who must place the greatest restraint upon themselves in their 
ordinary intercourse with others. It should be the business 
both of education and self-discipline to fortify the character, 
as well as to refine and polish it, or it will be unequal to the 
additional conflict which a delicate sense of what is right and 
proper brings with it. 

Were I called to name the greatest portion of happiness 
which could fall to the lot of a human creature, I should say 
it was the greatest ability of abandoning selfish aims and con- 
siderations. ‘That he, who could relinquish his peculiar tastes, 
interests, feelings, opinions and wishes most entirely, and with 
the greatest cheerfulness, was the person most sure of worldly 
enjoyment. This is my sense of that heavenly benediction, 

‘¢ Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.”’ 

To enter the domestic sanctuary—How much daily effort 
is required to preserve equanimity of feeling among those con- 
nected by the ties of blood, interest or convenience ! How 
many conflicting circumstances arise to exercise our generous 
feelings ! How much needless interference is there in the af- 
fairs of others! How much thoughtlessness where we expect 
sympathy ! How much vanity and self-consequence which 
cannot be gratified ! How many unfeeling remarks to be pas- 
sed in silence! How much petulance to be excused ! How 
much ingratitude to be forgiven! How much virtue and excel- 


lence to be justly respected and+honored ! How much weak- 
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ness to be supported ! How much error to be conscientiously 
reproved ! 

We can all feel the value of a magnanimous act. We read 
of Lord Collingwood, that after having been on board his ship 
five years without the absence of a single night ; he requested 
leave of absence on account of ill health—he was informed that 
his country still required his service on that station—his reply 
was, that his life was his country’s; and the sacrifice was 
made. 

This is an instance of the moral sublime which addresses 
itself to every human heart. Few of us are called to any 
thing so arduous, but all can do something in cultivating the 
martyr-spirit. We can all struggle and conquer the foe with- 
in; we can make the unseen offering, and we shall have the 
silent blessing which it brings. 

Could I award you the palm to the truest generosity—-it 
should belong not to the person who bestows with the greatest 
munificence, but to the one who relinquishes with the greatest 
cheerfulness. 

I have not dwelt so much on this subject without recalling 
a vision of my early days. 

Elizabeth Williams was the eldest child of her parents. She 
had an only sister, about two years younger than herself. Eliz- 
abeth was the most distinguished for beauty and animation ; 
indeed she was by nature one of the most attractive of human 
beings—the delight of-her parents, the object of interest and 
notice to all their friends and associates—she discovered new tal- 
ents and graces continually as she grew older. How distress- 
ing were the feelings of her family when a sudden disease threat- 
ened her dissolution! They watched by her with unceasing 
vigilance, and at the end of four weeks of suffering, she was 
relieved from danger. The treasure so long held in doubt, 
was restored and the parents were indeed grateful, but had cause 


to mingle tears with their joy when it was found that she never 


recovered the power of walking. Her disease had been an 
inflammatory rheumatism, and had left her a prisoner for life. 
She was about nine years old at the time, and was ever after 
condemned to a sedentary habit, and obliged to relinquish most 
of the pleasures incident to childhood and youth. Her gener- 
al health was delicate and her peculiar circumstances seemed to 
effect an early maturity of character, and to produce a degree 
of mental and moral discipline which are seldom attained. at 
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any period of life. Her parents were well principled as well 
as intelligent and affectionate, and did all in their power to se- 
cure her the best resources. They cultivated her religious feel- 
ings, and enlightened her mind by good books and good soci- 
ety. Her confined situation gave her a great deal of leisure 
which she occupied industriously by many of those little orna- 
mental works so common among young females—she was 
always doing something useful for the poor, or something to 
decorate her sister or some friend. In her own dress she was 
extremely plain. ‘The thought of her personal helplessness 
gave her a degree of consideration for others I have seldom 
ound inany person. It seemed as though generosity was her 
ruling principle in all things. 

Anne was of a very different character,—she was naturally 
less gifted, and had less cultivated moral reflection. She loved 
to laugh and sport with the thoughtless, and entered with 
childish eagerness into every gay pleasure. ‘There was much 
in her character to exercise Elizabeth’s patience, but she for- 
gave and excused all, and cheerfully devoted time to her ser- 
vice. How cheerfully did she decorate her sister’s person 
for the ball she could not herself attend ! How willingly bestow 
her mind for her amusement when she had wearied herself with 
other enjoyment! These efforts were preparatory to one far 

eater. There was a silent influence in her character and 
habits which was gradually softening and refining Anne, when 
another circumstance came to aid it. 

The sisters formed an intimate acquaintance with a gentle- 
man a little older than themselves. He was a man of talents 
and refinement, with a peculiar fondness for female society. 
He divided his attentions between the sisters when at their 
house. If any thing, he seemed most devoted to Elizabeth. Her 
confinement had preserved the infantine delicacy of her com- 
plexion, and her habit of thought had added a highly intellectual 
expression to her beautiful features. The perfect peacefulness 
of her disposition united as it was with great intelligence made 
her a most easy and delightful companion. No bitter thought ever 
dwelt in her heart, and no sarcasm ever escaped her lips. So 
truly feminine was she in every thing and withal so entirely 
simple and self-forgetting that she seemed more like a purified 
spirit than a common inhabitant of this world. Edmund Dela- 
field did indeed admire and respect her; he honored her char- 
acter and delighted in her society, but he had given his heart to 
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Anne. They had had many. opportunities of cultivating a 
mutual attachment which Elizabeth knew not of—she had be- 
lieved herself the favored one, and if she had not bestowed her 
whole heart, it was because she schooled herself to a measure 
of restraint while any doubt hung over his sentiments. Eliza- 
beth was greatly surprised by Edmund’s declaration to her sis- 
ter—his conversation had been addressed to her—he had 
brought her the flowers and the books—he had consulted her 
taste in the music or drawing. He had never aimed at win- 
ning more than a brother’s love—but he thought not of her pe- 
culiar susceptibility and would have chosen a different course 
if he had known the effect he was producing. 

Elizabeth was deeply moved for a short time—but she un- 
derstood the respect due to herself in conquering such an at- 
tachment, which together with her tender love for her sister, 
soon enabled her to regulate her feelings and to enjoy their so- 
ciety. The effort, seemed still more to chasten her character 
and enable her to devote herself more entirely to her friends. 
She lived to see her sister happily married and to rejoice with 
her. Soon after, a sudden illness removed her to a more con- 
genial scene.—Joy to the blessed spirit for whom earth had no 
triumph save that consisousness of virtue which we can take 
with us to the Heavenly abode ! 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS HANNAH ADAMS. 


A FEw there are of mortal birth 

Whose souls ne’er blend with things of earth, 
Formed for some happier holier sphere, 
But lost their way, they wander here, 
Through this cold stormy world of ours, 
As *t were a land of light and flowers, 
And children they whose only care, 

That light to love, those flowers to share, 
And when, their time of exile o’er, 

Such gentle souls may leave our shore, 
Who , not feel that Death has come, 
Like angel friend to guide them home? 
Thus, Honored Lady, whom we mourn, 
Thus did thy gentle soul return 

To that blest home, whose light divine 
Seemed ever on thy path to shine, 
Charming, like sunbeams on stained glass, 
Thine eye from earth’s vain shows that pass, 
Till heart and mind were drawn above, 
And holy zeal, and humble love 

Inspired thy pen, and bade the claim, 
For woman’s brow, the wreath of fame ; 
And fair that wreath must ever be, 
Which earth and Heaven awards to thec, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Bravo; a Tae, By the author of “ Tue Spy,” “ Toe Rep Rover,” 
“Tae Water Witcu,” &c. In two volumes. Philadelphia, Carey and Lea. 


The scope of this work is to delineate the most remarkable features in the policy 
of the Venetian government, and by showing its effects on the character and con- 
dition of that people, contrast their Republic with our own. 

The attempt is a novel one, and Mr. Cooper has succeeded admirably. He has 
sketched with consummate skill the fearful picture of an oligarchy, and shown the 
terrible influence of an irresponsible government, making those who administer it as 
wicked as those who suffer it are wretched. He has introduced, in the mean time, 
to show this picture of ruthless despotism more distinctly, glimpses of light from 
our blessed Freedom, which dispenses its justice and its privileges to all. The 
effect must be a higher appreciation of America and Americans, by every person 
capable of reflecting and reasoning. Human character is greatly modified by 
human laws notwithstanding Doctor Johnson’s assertions to the contrary. A bad 
government has a tendency to make the individuals which compose the nation bad, 
because there vice is exalted, and ignorance fostered. It is only a government aim- 
ing to be just and wise which can afford to encourage virtue and knowledge. 

The people of Europe have never understood our institutions, nor the character 
of our people. They have thought because we were destitute of the orders of 
nobility, we had nothing which could incite to nobleness of mind and bearing ; 
and because our Jaws acknowedge no distinctions of rank, that we were a nation 
of plebeians. Mr. Cooper has adopted the most efficient method of making our 
institutions known in Europe, by contrasting their influence on society with the 
crafty and cruel policy of the state of Venice. The Republic of the old world 
and the Republic of the new world are in the novel, made to illustrate the character 
of each other ; and while the American reader will feel a more hearty hatred of op- 
pression and tyranny, the European must turn with deeper respect to the history 
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of our free country, and a more devoted love for “ equal rights *? and constitutional 
liberty. This field of political novel writing is new. Mr. Cooper has now entered 
on the task with a skill which shows him qualified to sustain it nobly, and add to the 
proud laurels of his genius the glory of having contributed to the fair fame of his 
native land. 

We have named the scope of the novel; the interest of the plot is mainly con- 
nected with the fate of an old Fisherman named Antonio, and the Bravo; compared 
with these two persons those who “ enact the part of lovyers ”’ are of slight impor- 
tance. The character of the Fisherman is of the same peculiar class with “‘ The 
Leather Stocking,” and ‘ Long Tom Coffin.” A childlike simplicity of heart, 
united with the martyr’s strength of moral purpose in the path of duty mark these 
men, who have had no teachings but those of nature and experience. In the em- 
bodying of these characters the great strength of Mr. Cooper’s talents is displayed. 
And the genius that can portray an individual in the lowest walks of life, one who 
is ignorant, poor, and old, and yet make the fate of that individual, in consequence 
of affectionate feeling and moral excellence only, of intense interest to the reader, 
must possess powers of mind of a high, as well as pure order. 

We have no notion of giving an abstract of this novel. Every American, who 
feels any interest in his country’s literature, should read the whole ; and those who 
do not should find no short-hand method prepared of obtaining a knowledge of which 
they can avail themselves when they would seem to know. It is a serious injury 
to a readable novel to have the denouement anticipated to the reader by the of- 
ficiousness of those who notice the work. But these objections do not exist against 
the extracting of such portions as will convey an idea of its spirit and manner. 
The portion for which we can make room will hardly suffice for such purpose, 
however—but it cannot fail to interest those who have hearts. 


* While the senator was thus occupied, a figure stole through the long suite of anti- 
chambers, and stopped near the door of the room he occupied. The intruder ‘was 
aged ; his face was tawny by exposure, and his hair thinned and whitened by time. 

is dress was that of a fisherman, being scanty and of the meanest materials. Still 
there was a naturally noble and frank intelligence in his bold eye and prominent fea- 
tures, while the bare arms and naked legs exhibited a muscle and proportion, which 
proved that nature was rather at a stand than a decline. He had been many moments 
dangling his cap, in habitual but unembarrassed respect, before his presence was 


oa !? exclaimed the senator, when their eyes met. ‘ Why 
visit 

‘¢ Signore, my heart is heavy.’ 

‘< ¢ Hath the calender no saint—the fisherman no patron ? Hold! thou art my fos- 
ter-brother, and thou must not want.’ 
an The fisherman drew back with dignity, refusing the gift simply but_decidedly, by 

act. 

“« ¢ Signore, we have lived from childhood to old age since we drew our milk from 
the same breast ; in all that time have you ever known me a beggar?’ 

** Thou art not wont to ask these boons, Antonio, it is true; but age conquers 
pride with our strength. If it be not sequins that thou seekest, what would’st thou?’ 
ae than those ,of the body, Signore, and other sufferings 

ides hunger. 

‘* The countenance of the senator lowered. ; 
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_ €Thy words, Antonio, forbode disaffection, as of wont. Thou art accustomed 

to comment on measures and interests that are beyond thy limited reason, and thou 

knowest that thy opinions have already drawn displeasure on thee. ‘The ignorant 
and the low, are to the state as children, whose duty it is to obey, and not cavil.— 

Thy errand?’ 

“* T am not the man you think me, Signore. I am used to poverty and want, 
and little satisfies my wishes. The senate is my master, and as such I honor it ; 
but a fisherman hath his feelings as well as the Doge! ” 

** « Again!—These feelings of thine Antonio, are most exacting. Thou namest 
them on all occasions, as if they were the most engrossing concerns of life. 

“ ¢ Signore, are they not to me? Though I think mostly of my own concerns, still 
Ican have a thought for the distresses of those I honor.’ When the beautiful and 
youthful lady, your excellenza’s daughter called away to the [company of the 
saints, I felt the blow as if it had been the death of my own child; and it has pleas- 
ed God as you very well know, Signore, not to leave me unacquainted with the an- 
guish of such a loss.’ 

“<¢You are a fellow, Antonio,’ returned the senator, and covertly removing 
the moisture from his eyes,—‘ an honest and a ;roud man for thy condition.’ 

**¢ She from whom we both drew our first nourishment, Signore, often told me that, 
next to my own kin it was my duty to love the noble race she had helped to support- 
I make no mention of natural feeling, which is a gift from heaven, and the greater 
is the reason that the state should not deal lightly with such affections.’ 

*** Once more the state !—Name thy errand. 

“*¢ Your excellenza knows the history of my humble life. I need not tell you of 
the sons which God was pleased to bestow upon me, or of the manner in which he 
has seen fit to take them, one by one, away.’ 

« Thou hast known sorrow, poor Antonio; I well remember, thou hast suffered 
too. 

‘** Signore, I have. The deaths of five manly and honest sons is a blow to bring 
a groan from a rock. But I have known how to bless God and be thankful.’ 

*** Worthy fishserman, the doge himself might envy this resignation. It is often 
easier to endure the loss than the life of a child, Antonio-!’ 

**¢ Signore, no boy of mine ever caused me grief but the hour in which he died. 
And even then,’——the old man turned aside to conceal the working of his fea- 
tures—*‘‘T struggled to remember, from how much toil, and suffering they were re- 
moved, to enjoy a more blessed state.’ 

The li the senator quivered, and he moved to and fro with a quicker step.” 

ey think, Antonio,’ he said,‘I think, honest Antonio, I had masses said for 
the souls of them all 7’ 

- Signore, you had ; St. Anthony remember the kindness in your own extremity ! 
I was wrong in saying that the youths never gave me sorrow but in dying, for there 
is a pain the rich cannot know, in being too to buy a prayer for a dead child !’ 

© Wilt thou have more masses ? Son of thine shall never want a voice with the 
saints for the ease of his soul !’ 

***T thank you, exellenza, but I have faith in what has been done, and more than 
all, in the mercy of God. My errand now is in behalf of the living.’ 

‘* The sympathy of the senator was suddenly checked, and he already listened with 
a doubting and suspicious air. 

- * Thy errand?’ he simply repeated. 

‘Ts to beg your interest, Signore,to obtain the release of my grandson from the 

lleys. They have seized the lad in his fourteenth year, and condemned him to 
the wars with the Infidels, without thought of his tender years, without thought 
of evil example, without thought of my age and loneliness, and without justice : for 
his father died in the last battle given to the Turks.’ 

‘*As he ceased the fisherman rivetted his look on the marble countenance of his au- 
ditor, wistfully endeavoring to trace the effect of his words. But all there, was cold, 
unanswering, and void of human sympathy. ‘The soulless, practised and specious rea- 
soning of the state, had long since dendaaedl all feeling in the senator, gn any sub- 
ject that touched an interest so vital as the maritime power of the republic. 
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© J would thou hadst come to beg masses, or gold, or aught but this, Antonio.’ 
—he answered, after a moment of delay, ‘Thou hast had the company of the boy, if 
I remember, from his birth.’ 

‘* € Signore, I have had that satisfaction, for he was an orphan born; and I would 
have it till the child is fit to go into the world, armed with an honesty and faith which 
shall keep him from harm. Were my own brave son here, he would ask no other for- 
tune for the lad, than such counsel and aid as a poor man hasfajright to bestow on his 


own flesh and blood.’ ; 
‘*« He fareth no worse than others; and thou knowest that the Republic hath need of 


every arm.’ 

‘* ¢ Excellenza, I saw thy son land from his Gondola, as I entered the palace.’ 

** « Qut upon thee, fellow ! dost thou make no distinction between the son of a fish- 
erman}; one trained to the oar and toil, and the heir of an ancient house? Go to, 
presuming{man, and remember thy condition, and the difference that God hath made 
between our children.’ 

**« Signore, adieu ; I would not part in anger with my foster-brother, and I pray 
the saints to bless you and your house. May you never know the grief of losing a 
child by a fate far worse than death—that of destruction by vice.’ 

** As Antonio ceased, he made his reverence and departed by the way he had 


entered.”’ 
* * * * * * 


We do not pretend greatly to admire the style of Mr. Cooper. His dialogue is fre- 
quently encumbered with unnesessary words, and there seems to be an incongruity in 
the solemn manner of expression, which he so pertinaciously puts into the mouths of 
all his characters, the ignorant as well as the learned. 

It was, to be sure, the fashion of the olden times to say “ thou,” and “ thee,” and 
** thine ’’—but as the persons who figure in this novel did not speak English, we see 
no impropriety, now, in translating their language into the modern familiar 
pbraseology of our common discourse. But these are slight blemishes in the book— 
and its beauties are many and they will be enduring. The two or three last novels 
of this author were not so interesting as thepreceding ones had been. ‘ The Bravo’” 
will renew all the enthusiastic pride with which Americans love to honor the 
genius of their distinguished countryman, ‘‘ The Author of the Spy.” 


EnGLisH Opinions or “ THE Bravo.” 

There is in the New Monthly, a spirited notice of ‘The Bravo.” After a 
warm, and almost unqualified eulogium of the work, the Editor, Mr. Bulwer, with 
whose distinguished literary reputation Americans are well acquainted, thus con- 
cludes bis remarks :— 


‘** Let us honestly avow, that in addition to the charm of an interesting fiction to 
be found in these pages, there is more mental power in them, more matter that sets 
people thinking ; more of that quality which is accelerating the onward movement 
of the world, than in all the Scotch novels which have so deservedly won our admi- 


ration.” 

Our notice of “ the Bravo ”’ was in type before we had read Bulwer’s. We are 
gratified however, to see the work is admired and appreciated by critics whose 
judgment will be a better criterion of its merits than our own bumble opinion. 


THe New Monraty. We advert to this fashionable publication in order to 


lay before our readers some observations respecting female education, and the influ- 
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ence, it may be made to exert on the improvement of society. This is a subject to 
which we are devoted, and of course regard as one of exceeding importance, and it 
is with more than pleasure, it is with thankfulness that we find it attracting the at- 
tention of writers of the highest reputation. 

“The fact is, that the whole frame of society should undergo a change, 
similar to that which has taken place in European institutions, and as those insti- 
tutions are better than formerly, so it is possible to give a better tone, to the social 
organization which should accompany them. If we wish to rescue society from its 
dullness, we must make it fit for men of talent, which we can cnly do by interesting 
the female sex in the pursuits of such men. The women must be capable of ap- 
preciating the genius of the men. Let us urge it as a truth which cannot too 
forcibly or frequently be repeated, the great moral lever by which, and by which 


alone the present tone of society can be exalted while it is refined, is a proper 
system of female education.”’ 


Tar AMARANTH, A LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS OFFERING ; DESIGNED 
AS A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. Edited By J. H. Buckingham. 
Newburyport : Charles Whipple. pp. 180. 


This is a new candidate among our annuals, and will, on some accounts, prove a 
favored one. It combines instruction with amusement, and by dispensing with pic- 
tures, it can be afforded cheap. ‘The literary character of the work is varied from 
grave to gay, but generally good. There is a sketch of “* Whitefield,” contributed by 
Rev. Leonard Withington, very well written, and astory by Mrs. Sigourney, worth 
the price of the book. The poetry is pretty fair; there are contributions from Mrs. 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Alonzo Lewis, Park Benjamin, George Lunt, and several 
others. We subjoin one from Mr. Benjamin, whose poetry we belieye is not so well 
known as that of the other writers named. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


It is a pure and blessed hour— 
The sky hangs beautiful and wild 
Above the waves—the rocks that tower 
Along yon steep, so gray and wild,— 
Seem altars which, in ages gone, 
Mankind had poured their incense on, 
Hi And through these boundless fields of air, 
Sent forth a solemn voice of prayer. 


ight clouds, inlaid with hues of gold 
loat o’er the horizon’s waveless: blue, 

As though each wreathe ’s a veiling fold, 

And angel’s form were gleaming 

Flown from his sapphire home above, 

To give one look of holy love, 

And think that what is brightness here, 

Would fade in light of his own sphere. 


Around one vast and glorious shrine, 
All living things of nature bow, 
While breathings pure and thoughts divine 
Devotion’s wing is wafting now,— 
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And bower, and stream, and forest dim, 
In gladness, pour their morning hymn : 
For earth through all her realms is blest 
With God’s unbroken Sabbath rest.” 
This annual as the first effort of its Editor and Publisher is creditable to their 
taste and industry. 
“Tue Dutcuman’s FiREsIDE” maintains its popularity. Kt has passed 
through four editions in America and one or two in England. 


“THE CoronaL.” Mrs. Child has collected a number of her miscellaneous 
pieces, in prose and verse and made a neat interesting volume, under the above 
title. There is, in this lady’s writings so much of moral excellence and mental energy 
that they retain their interest, and repeated readings do not make them seem dull. 
We name this, because some appear to think the whole merit of a book consists 
in its being new; to this merit the ‘* Coronal” does not pretend ; still we can 
recommend it as a pleasant and useful work. 


In the last number of our Magazine, we named and recommended “ FEMALE 
ScrIPTURE BioGRAPHY ” to our readers. We shall, to verify our opinion, give 
a few extracts from,the work in question. These will render commendations unnec- 
essary. Those who have read “ Hunter’s Sacred Biography,” will recognize the 
plan of this, except that here we have only the characters of women ; and the 
moral precepts deduced from the story are addressed chiefly to women. The first 
volume cantains the biography of Eve, Sarah, Hagar, Lot’s Wife, Rebekah, 
Miriam, Naomi Orpah and Ruth, Deborah, Manoah’s Wife, Hannah, Abi- 
gail, The Queen of Sheba, The Shunamiie, Esther. The second volume con- 
tains the histories of The Virgin Mary, Elizabeth, Anna, The Woman of 
Samaria, The Woman who was a Sinner, The Syrophenician, Martha and 
Mary, The Poor Widow, Sapphira, Dorcas, Lydia. 

From the foregoing enumeration it will be perceived that a great diversity of char- 
acters are introduced, and the instruction of such varied examples is applicable to 
many hearts. Few ladies, we think can read this work without feeling that it has 
lessons for them, and which they need. We can only give a mite or two from its 
treasures of truth. And first from the character of 


EVE. 


It very much enhances the dignity of the female character to reflect, that of all 
created things, the woman was selected as the only suitable companion of the first 
and fairest of men; she was made expressly to contribute to his mental and social 
pleasures, and not to be the slave of his will; if the mother, she was intended 
also as the instructer of his children; his assistant, at least, in the ‘ delightful 
task” of “rearing the tender thought,” and “‘ teaching the young idea how to 
shoot :”? she was qualified to counsel and co-operate with him in his daily occupa- 
tions, to aid in the investigation of those laws which regulated the new-made world, 
to unite with him in acts of worship, and to enliven, as well as to participate, his 
devotional hours. 

Revelation is the only system that assigns to woman her natural and proper eleva- 
tion in the scale of being, and inspires a consciousness of her real dignity. The 
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moment that an intelligent being is by any injurious treatment, or by any prevailing 
error, induced to form a degrading estimate of itself, that moment it begins to ap- 
oximate a state of meanness which was hitherto only imaginary. Let such an one 
be conscious of being held in no esteem, or prized solely as the tool of servitude or the 
food of appetite, and all majesty of character is lost ; all aim or wish to rise above 
the brute, to aspire after a station or character, to the occupation of which a tyran- 
nic impiety has opposed an insurmountable barrier, is gone ; and those great princi- 
les which confer a superiority upon the human kind, and point to a noble pre-em- 
Inence, cease to operate, and expire for want of action. This state of things is un- 
natural, contrary to the original purpose of creation, and in fact, more dishonorable 
to the usurper than to the degraded sufferer. In Mahometan and Pagan countries 
the rights of women have been sacrificed to the caprices of men ; and, having pluck- 
ed this fair flower of creation from its original and highly elevated situation, its 
beauty has faded, its glory been lost in the sacrilegious hands of its barbarian pos- 
sessor. Abject slavery or flattery have existed where woman has been displaced 
from her proper and original character, and the most mischievous consequences have 

ensued. 

REBERKAH. 


Observe her industrious and domesticated habits. She was high-born, and had 
great connections—she possessed a commanding beauty of person and fascination of 
manners—but yet she did not indulge in indolence, or in frivolous pursuits. At that 
period luxury aud refinement had not corrupted simplicity of mamners, the affairs of 
a family were usually under the more direct inspection and management of its prin- 
cipal members, and custom did ,not prescribe an avoidance of all careful, nor even 
of laborious interference in domestic concerns. But there was a cheerfulness and an 
assiduity in the whole deportment of Rebekah, that proved it not merely custom, but 
a sense of duty that influenced her. She was attentive to her proper business, 
neither omitting nor performing it negligently. It is very unbecoming to see young 
persons resisting the wishes of their kind parents, who having had a better expe- 
rience than themselves, are desirous of training them to domestic usefulness. I! do 
they requite parental affection, which has devoted, perhaps, a considerable portion of 
hardearned profits to their education in useful branches of knowledge, or to their ac- 
quirement of polite accomplishments: by refusing to assist in family arrangements, or 
to submit to that wise after-discipline, by which they may be prepared to occupy 
important situations in future life. It is not the proper business of a woman to 
shine, to court admiration, or to display superficial acquirements; nor, on the other 
hand, does either reason or religion reduce her to the inferior situation of a domestic 
drudge; but her education is ill bestowed, and perversely misapplied, if it unfit her 
for the appropriate duties of her station, if it make her {proud and petulant, if it 
raise her above her sphere, and if it indispose her to a proper “ care of the things 
of the world, how she may please her husband.” 


We are sure our friends will pardon any delay which has occurred in the re- 
ceipt of this number of the Ladies’ Magazine, when they learn the cause. We had 
made arrangements to have it printed early in the month so that our distant sub- 
scribers might receive it by the 15th—nearly one half the matter was in type when 
the printing establishment was burned, and our MSS. shared the like fate of the 
Alexandrian Library. We regret’ the loss of the articles entitled “ Presidential 
Inaugurations ”’—two of which were dsstroyed—and cannot at present, owing to the 
domestic afflictions of the amiable author, be replaced. We assure our subscribers 
that no delay in issuing the Magazine at the stated time (the 15th of each month) 
which our exertions can prevent, shall occur. 

Our correspondents will do usa favor by sending their communications for the 
Ladies’ Magazine seasonably. 
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